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fo our Patrons and to the Public, 

This number closes the first year of the exist- 
ence of the Tennessee Farmer—during that pe- 
riod, the Editor has had to contend with many 
difficulties and impediments in effecting its pub- 
lication; having commenced with a subscription 
list, which, if every subscriber had paid in advance, 
would not have defrayed one half ef the expense 
actually and necessarily incurred for materials and 
printing. He was encouraged however, to per- 
severe by ihe constant gradual increase of sub- 
acribers, and not less, by the repeated assurances 


sof. many in wifose judgwont-be had great coni- 


Gentes thatthe work would not only ultimately 


succeed, but that its publication woald greatly : 8 
The number of withheld, to improve the external appeara 


conduce to the public good. 
subscribers at this time, if all should punctually 
pay, will somewhat exceed the expense of pub- 
lication, but is still far beloay what would be te- 


quired, to enable the Editor to. make those im- 


provements, both inthe exteraal appearance, and 


in the iatrinsic value of the paper, which he is 
desirous of effecting at the earliest practicable 
He still indulgesthe hope, that, at least 
before the commencement of the next volume, 
aided by the active exertions of those public 
episited friends to ggricultural improvement, to 
whose kind and liberal efforts he is already so 
Riuch indebted, he will be enabled to obtain 
from an enlightened and patriotic peeple,'such a 
degree of support to a work, designed, atthe same 
time, and by. the same means, to promote their 
highest and best interests as a community, as. well 
as their happiness and their pecuniary interests 
xs individuals, as will enable*him to“increase its 
value to the utmost extent of which Ins feeble bool A fap 
We trust that our patrons/size, and the expense of binding considerably" 

will keep in mind, that unlike other papers; whoso|™inshed; the numbers of tho past and ol 


period. 


powers are capable. 


profits to a greatcr er less extent are derive: 


BER wd tye teen money ae donondgs exclu 
sively on its subscription for support, and 


very great, the Euitor trasts that his patrons, will |s0 far increase, as to justify the reprinting of the 


render it unneceggarv, by ermbracing the opporta 


nity of some safe conveyance for remitting their obtaining complete copies of the work from the 
free of commencement, will co well to make early sp- 


subscriptions to him, or to some agent, 
postage, and may he not hope, that ia those coun 


ties in which he has heretofore been unsuccessful Which have been bestowed on the work by com= 

in procuring an agent, some one of his subscribera, petent judges both at home and abroad, in jtg 
will either consent to act, or will recommend to present very imperfect State, arising frons the ma- 
him some suitable person who will consent to do By great obstacles which the Editer has necessas ; 
go. Upon the obtaning a suilicient number of rily beon compelled to encounter during its proe 


that, | Liv page wil t. eo ores each snl en ther, 
unless that be pwnctually paid, its coutinuance } 

will be impossible—as the small amount due} a mb 
from each subscriber, will render the trouble and jhand is but small, in proportion to the demand 
expenso of collcctioa by personal application jand as itis uncertain, whether that demand wih — 


suitable agents, and the active exertio 
public spirited friends to agriculture, im pre 
subscribers, the success and the mtili 
Farmer most ina great degree depend, 
friends tothe work, who have exerted th 
to extend its circulation, and to its P 
seneral, the Editor tenders his acknowle 
for the aid and support alfeady receives 
these who approve of it, and who belie 
general circulation would havea benef 
ence on the interest of society, he res 
requests the aid of their influence and ext : 
to procure that general circulation. For hi 
he can only repeat the assaranee hererofor 
en, that no effort of which he is capable: ¢ 








* 


toenhance the intriasic value of the work, to 
greatest extent to which the public pattom 
and the exertion of his ntmost capacity, may | 
able him,to attain. [ft should be borne in’ 

by all the friends to agricultural improvem 
that the wide, extended, and general eirewlatio 
of the work, is no less necessary to effect th 
great object at which it aims, the general imft 
provement of the agricilture of the country, than — 





it is to its support and exisvenee. — 
and more extensive its patronage, the 
erally and widely will the information it 
be diffused, and just in proportion to the 
to. which it is diffused, will be the improv 
Which it is designed to produce. ~ = es 
As many of our patrons bave determined 4a 
preservé their papers and to have them bo 
we have thought it most advisable, to makes 
volumes consist of 24 numbers each, or $84 p 
by which the volumes will be of a conve: 








iisucceeding year, will therefore constitute the 
.|first volurhe, at the close of which an Index and 


Complete sets of the preceding numbers can yet ae 
be furnished, but as the number of copie ae 
toand, 





rey 


.{whole 12 numbers, those who are desirous of 


-\plication. ‘The many high recommendations 





’ wlarities of cur surface, we have an extraordi- 


gress. thus far, has induced him to believe, that yet capable with that skill, of furnishing the most 
under more favorabie circumstances, it will be satisfactory results. I doubt not that East Ten- 
in his power considerably to enhance its intrinsic nessee, some day, will be one of the choicest parts 
value in future, to enable him to do so, an exten- of the world. Clover! clover! clover! judiciously 
sion of patronage, and punctuality in the pay- employed would continue to improve it to an ex- 
ment of subscriptions, are alone required, and tent,far, very far,beyond the most sanguine tho’ts, 





they are indispensable. 





Extract from a letter tothe editor, froma gen- 
tleman of the firststanding and respectability for 
talents, who to no inconsiderable attainments 
as a practical farmer, unitesa zeal for the im- 
provement of agriculture, which ought to ani- 
mate, at least all these who have devoted them- 
selves to that most useful and not less honorable 
profession; a zeal, which could not fail to ani- 
mate every patriot in our country, who, like the 
writer of this letter, would bestow reflection e- 
nough on the subject, to perceive with clearness, 
the indissoluble connection which exists, be- 
tween the improvement of agriculture, and the 
highest and best iaterests of that country, whose 
true glory and highest prosperity, are objects dear 
to hisheart. ‘The commendation of our labors, 
by such a man, cannot but be most gratifying, and 
are well calculated to stimulate us to increased 
exertions in the great cause, to whose success he 
is pleased to think our labors have in some de- 
gree contributed. If the writer, and all those 
who coincide with him in opinion, would only! 
make it a point, in their intercourse with society, 
to ce their opinions as to the utility and ben-| 
eficial tendency of the Farmer, their influence, 
thus exerted, would soon secure such an increas- 
ed patronage and such a wide and general cff-, 
culation of the paper, as would greatly increase. 
its efficiency in furthering the causeto which it 
isdevoted. This effect would be produced in al 
greatly higher degree, if they would make it the) 
medium of conveying to the public the results 
of their observations and experience. This favor 
we again solicit at their hands. 


KNoxvVIL_e, October 17th, 1835. 


“Dear Sir: 
D If I have not here- 


* 
tofore encouraged you as efficiently, as I should, 
it is owing toa culpable failure to do what my 
judgment recommends. Every day convinces 
me more and more, of the high capabilities of 
East Tennessee for agricultural improvement— 
of the want of a knowledge of the fact, that it is 
susceptible of improvement se as to vie with ary 
country in agriculture, and of the prevalence 
of ignorance, yea thick darkness, as to the means 
of improvement common and familiar in many 
other partsef our union. From the great irreg- 





nary variety of climates and soils, requiring the 
highest agricultural skil! for full developements; 


} 


perhaps ofany ofus. 1 never saw a country in 
which it grew better for the two first crops, or 
years; and it 1s no disadvantage if it fail or needs 
changing a little soonerthan in countries a lit- 
tle farther north; this might only hasten the im- 
provement. Without the abundant use of clover 
East Tennessee cannot prosper, and with such 
use of it, there can be no doubt, that it may be- 
comea delightful region. I know you are do- 
ing much—and if you can but convince our far- 
mers of their ignorance of their own profession, 
and how far they are behind others not far‘ distant 
from them, you will do more for them and their 
posterity, than all the demagogues,whe have 
been teaching them to depend on making laws 
for their relief and prosperity. And if you can 
succeed inteaching them to depend on them- 
selves, rather than onthe dignataries of the land, 
you will be better entitled to the appellation of 
a statesman, than any of your cotemporaries. But 
it isthe business ef every patriot toaid you, and 
my mite shall be contributed with the greatest 
pleasure,” 





Extract of a letter from a gentleman in West Tennessee 
to the Editor. 
October 5th, 1835. 
Your 9th Farmer is at hand,—] am still highly 
pleased. Yours is the sixth periodical I read; 


and I must say, it is decidedly of more intrinsic 
value to me, than any of my news sheets. 


Our State has long needed a periodical devoted 
to agriculture; and | earnestly hope, you will 
yet be liberally sustained in this your very laud- 
able undertaking. 

I see a page of the Farmer, occasionally inter- 
spersed with didactic morality ; this certainly adds 


to its value. Would you not render service to 
shong-)ty preving I your columns, welt written 


essays upon the Manual Labor plan of education? 
I think you would. 


The world for ages, has been rather amused’ 


than edified with labored essays upon the Peripa- 
tetic, the Socratic, the Pythagorean, the Miltonic, 
the Lockean, and the Lancasterian or Monitorial 
plans of education; each of whi¢h, has its peculiar 
advantages; but none of them ought, in this age, 
to be considered more than half a system without 
Manaal Labor. 

With proper accompan:ments, it is near per- 
fection. It certainly is the only true plan, now 
upon earth. How happily would it unite with, 
and carry along to the greatest advantage, that 
popular system of education, (now made possible 
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the old. 


Iam preparing lime for my fields, and ask fation. Unless something of this kind be 
knowledge how to apply it more perfectly to my and done speedily too, it is childish folly, o 
Let me sce ther political quackery in the extreme, for ¢ 
something more on this subject in your next be squabbling about whe shall be elected to 


exhausted goi!, than I now can? 


number. 

‘To render your magazine still more accepta- 
ble to Sonthern readers, a corner should be de- 
voted to the growing of co{ton and sugar. 

! read by a new kind of lamp, and as it is 
very cheap and beautiful, aad also economical, 
I will give you a description. 

Fill a glass tumbler not quite fall with warm 
water; fill it up with grease or oil—cut a circular 
tin to fit and fill the mouth of the tumbler; again 
cut this tin in the form of a +, mpoan each point 
stick a small cork to buoy it up—perforate the 


centre of the cross, and in it put your wick—! 
light and lay it upon the oil, the lamp is complete.!prove mere successful than ours have hitherto. 


When the tnmbler is very tall, the light sitting: 


upon the water is very beautiful, having none of 
that shade beneath, which the lips of common} 
Jamps and candlesticks cast. Quite contrary to 
expectation, it gives out no snapping sound; the, 
repulsion between the oil and ‘water being so, 
great, not a particle of the latter will ascend the) 
wick by the capillary process. 

Nore.—In relation to the Mannal Labor sys- 
tem of education, we concur most heartily in the 
views of our correspondent. We have for years, 
labored most assiduously to attract towards it, the 
public regard. We entertain not a shadow of 
doubt, that unless a judicious system of Universal! 
Education shall be speedily adopted and vigorous- 
ly prosecuted, the preservation of our free Gov- 
ernment is an absolute impossibility. We feel 
a thorough conviction, that the prevailing systems 
of Education are lamentably defective. And we 
believe, that while the Manual Labor system, by 
diminishing the expense, would greatly facilitate 
the aduption and prosoeution of a far more elli- 
cient.system of Universal Education, than any 
which has hitherto been attempted, it would at 
the same time, by its inflaence on the moral and 
physical character of the pupils, prove itself in- 
comparably superior to any other system which 
can be devised, in conferring that intelligence and 
virtue, by which @yery people must be character 
ized, before they can be capable of sustaining 
Free Government for any considerable length of 
time. _ We believe, that.the present signs of the 
times, are well calculated to arouse the most 
gloomy apprehensions in the mind of every pa- 
triotic and philanthropic statesman, who perceives 
that indissoluble connection, which the Author of 
nature has established between the virtue and 





by our new, or amended constitution) for our Such men ought te be: st fed te 
State to adopt, but which was impossible under ticable exertion, for the wide and | 





intelligence, and the liberty of every people.—-; 









sion of knowledge thronghont our whole: 

























/Mninister our government, or what systems 
polrey shall be pursued. Elect whom we 
adopt what systems we may, neither the one, Or 
ithe other, can prevent the demagogues from p= ~ «. 
ducing anarchy, and afaichy from producing ; 
despotism. We have no objection to devoting 
one page in each number of the Farmer to ‘Mi 
in our estimation, all important subject. We 
wquid feel ourselves under great obligations to © 
any gentleman, entertaining similar views, for . 
short and forcible essays upon it.” @ur corres= = 
pondent, we doubt not, is able to handle thesub= 
ject with ability. and we hope his efforts would — 


done, 
In felation fo cotton, we have been for some ~ 
‘Time expecting that some of our Southern. or — 
Western patrons, would favor us with short are” 
ticles on its culture, not exceeding two of three. 
pages toeach number, and we yet hope to receive — 
such ere long. Should we be disappointed im - 
this hepe, we shall endeavor to glean from the = 
Southern papers such information as we shall ~ 
deem most usefal, and lay it before our reat 
We shall continue to devote a portion 
columns tothe subject of Lime, as a manure, b 
lieving it to be one of great importance to the ~~ 
suécess of Agricultural Improvement. ie 
Ep. Tex. Farm. 









For the Tennessee Farmer. % 
Fayette Cty. T. 
October 2nd 1835. 
DEAR Sir: 
By accident J got sight of a num- 
ber ofthe Tennessee Farmer, a few days since, 
inwhich communications on the culture of silk 
e.,are requested. TF have been experimenting 
with the silk worm and the white mulberry, for 
the last five or six years; when I have’ more tem > 
sure I will furnish yon with some interesting facts ~ 
on-the subject. At present, I beg leave to sab=_ 
mit for your consideration, a plan, by which Pfeel 
confident Tennessee can be made a Silk produes 
ing State forth with; should you approve of the 
scheme, | hope you will lend it the’ sid of your 
paper: Much has been done in the improvement 
of agricultural purseits, through the exertion of 
agricultural secieties, by the system of premiums. 
But as there are probably not a dozen orchards | 
of white mulberry in the state, a small prem 
offered for the best or most abundant crop of silk, 
would find but few competitors, and-result in dit- 














tle or no benefit to the state. Therefore, | pro- 
sum of ten or twenty thousané dollars, at the en- 
suing session; to be paid in premiums on the pro- 
duction of silk five or six years hence, say in 
1841. This would give ample time for every in- 
dividual in thestate, who is possessed of, or able 
to buy one acre of ground. toraise an orchard of 
white roulberry, and be prepared to contend for 
the great premium, on equal terms with the most 
wealthy planter. Should sucha lawbe made. 
five years will find 40,000 thriving orchards of 
white mulberry in the state of ‘Tennessee, for who 
will refuse, or neglect to buy 25 cents worth 
of. mulberry seed, and plant one acre of ground 
in the trees, when by so doing his wife or dangh- 
ter can, by six weeks. attention to the produc- 
thon of silk, have an-equal chance with others 
to win a prize of two, three, five, or ten thousand 
dollars? Those who fail to get a premium, will 
still have their silk, worth from $50 to $100, 
which will amply pay for six weeks labor, they 
will also have their orchard and a fund oMisefu! 
information, onthe culture of silk, which will 
Serve them for futureuse. The state will have 
topay $10 or $20,C00 in premiums, but her cit- 
izens (whoin fact is the state) will receive more 
than two million of dollars, for silk, the pro- 
duce ofthat year. So here areall prizes and no 
blanks. This highly interesting and lucrative 
pursuit, should be confined principally to fe- 
malesand children, consequently it will not in- 
terfere with our present agricultural pursuits.— 
The inland situation of East Vennessee should 
induce her to énter into this scheme, with spirit 
and energy. Silk willbear carriage toa distant 
market, better than any other production. 

Suppose every family in E. ‘Tennessee, should 
produce annually $50 worth of cocoons (which 
isa very low estimate) what would be the aggre- 
gate amount? Whatper cent would it add tu 
her present exports? and how very different would 
be the prosperity of her citizens? D. 

, 
Morality ov Virtue. 

While the prevalence of unparalelled and most 
successful exertions to improve the physical sci- 
encesand the arts, forms a distinctive character 
of the age, the science of morality, infinitely the 
‘most important of all others, whether viewed in 
felation to its influence on the dignity of human 
ature, on national greatness and prosperity, 
on the great cause of human liberty, or on the 
present and future interests of individuals, if not 


retrogra‘ling, is at least stationary. Such a state, 
of things is much to be lamented, and ought to. 


‘excite the most appa! 


pose, that the Legislature shall appropriate the tal degradation of the human character and th 


eereews evil, one which loud!y menaces the ; 


utter subversion of liberty and of buman hapy 
ness, may in a great degree, be ascribed totwo 
causes, of whose powerful and deleterious influ- 
ence,few seem to be aware. ‘he firstof these 
is an erroneous and most unfounded belief, that 
the science of morals is already generally under- 
stood. And the second, the substitution of pub- 
lic opinion, as the standard of moral rectitude,in 
place ofthose immutable principles, sanctioned 
by reason and approved by conscience, as the 
only authority to which an appeal on moral sub- 
jects can be legitimately made. 

Amongst the many pernicious and most dan- 
gerous heresies in moral science, which are sanc- | 
tioned by public opinion, and in consequence of 
that sanction, are daily producing the mast des- 
tructive effects on the public welfare and the hap- 
piness of individuals, and are fast undeMnining 
the only basis on which any sound system of mor- 
ality can rest, is the stupidly tidiculous and ab- 
surd notiun that the omission to do what is right, 
is, if not wholly imsocent,at least far less censu- 
rable ina moral point of view, than the commis- 
sion of whatis wrong. A large mass of mankind 
seem to be almost entirely ignorant, that the mor- 
al law consists of commands, as well as of prohi- 
bitions, that it imperiously requires the honest and 
vigorous exertion of our intellectual and moral 
faculties forthe discovery of what is right and 
what is wrong, and that while it sternly prohibits 
the doing of what is wrong, itno less imperious- 
ly requires the performance of whatis right, and 
that nocrime can be greater, or more injutious 
in its consequences, both to the public and to in- 
dividuals, than the voluntary refusal to exert our 
faculties, for the discovery of onrdety. Imafew 
instances it is true, where their own personal 
interests, or the public good, are obviously and 
deeply effected by the omission to do right, such 
omissions are deemed highly censurable, but in 
the vast majority of instances, in that false scale 
of moral turpitude which has received the eenge- 
less sanction of public opinion, the case is other- 
wise—while the positive violations of duty are 
placed high on the list of moral offerices, and at- 
tach odium and disgrace totheir perpetrators, o- 
missions to perform what duty clearly & peremp- 
torily enjoins, though often far more injurious to 
the best interests of mankind, more degrading to 
the true dignity of human nature; and more de- 








pa ling apprehensions in the pect, that, but forthe injury tothe private inter-. 
mind of every christian, of every patriot, and of est of the father, resulting from the omission to 
every loverof mankind, This gigarti¢ and e- 


structive of individual happiness, are, if not pro- 
nounced inrocent, at least tolerated as slight ev- 
idences of human weakness and imperfection.— 
We have been led to these reflections on read- 
ing the following anecdote. We strongly sus- 


hoe the corn, the son would not havo received 
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such convincing evidence of his 


'.  dience to parents. indeed, how few parents are 
~ os*there, who themselves regard laziness, thought- 
lessness, and waste,as criminal violations of the 
moral law, vet they are as expressly forbidden by 
that law, as either murder, theft or perjury.— 
And we have no doubt, that their effect on hu- 
man happiness, and on the dignity of human 
nature has been far more injurtous, than that of all 
the murders, thefts und perjuriesthat have ever 
been committed. We think the ministers of re- 
figion are far too remiss in inculcating the equal- 
wy in point of criminality, of sins of commission 
and of omission, and to this cause, in 4 great de- 
gree, is to be ascribed the corruption of public 
opinion on the subject, and the enormous evils 
resulting from that co;ruption. In this particu- 
lar at least, the character ofthe age calls loudly 
a ae Fo. Trew. Far. 


Negative Inrtvence—“What is the mat- 
ter John?” 

‘J aint done nothing father.’ 

‘Well, then what are you crying forthen, you 
Jubber?? ~ 

§] was afraid you'd whip me.’ 

‘What! whip you when you hav’nt done any 
thing?’ 

‘Yes Sir.’ 

‘Go into the house yon hooby.? 

sJohn went into the house, and his father went 
fown to the tarm. Very soon his father came 
back in a rage. and laying a cow hide over the 
urshin’s back, said, ‘did J not tell you, when 1 
went away, to hoe the corn? 

*Yes, Sir—but you told me just now that you 
would’nt whip me if] had’nt done nothing.’ 


-———— 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
address of the Washington Monumental Society 
published in this number. We do most earnest- 
ly hope, that the reputation of the country is at 
length about to be redeemed from the dark stain 
which has so fong tarnished it, arising from the 
neglect to manifest tho national gratitude, by 
some snitable mark of respect to the memory of 
a man, whiose virtues and whose true greatness. 
have conferred on his country imperishable hon- 
or. A man, whose character is the admiration 
of the civilized world, and one, whose equal we 
may vainly ransack the annals of mankind to 
discover. True, we can confer no additional 
honor on him. Bit we may and we ought to 
confer horor on our country. by shewing to suc- 
ceeding ages, that she was worthy of a Washing- 
ton. By erecting the noblest and most splendid 


monument to the inemory of the greatest man ed for that purpose. in the city which he selected 
who has ever adorned this or any other cquntry, asthe Metropolis of the Naren, and which bears 
we may stimulate our children and their posterity his honored name, by the voluntary coninbutions 


either of the criminality of lazinéss.or " of dldebex peeding ¢ 







" ting their value. - Thece 
one individual is to exceed ONE DOELAT 
limitation is designed to seeure to every 
iean citizen, a participation in the honor, and # 
pleasure of doing justice to the memory of the — 
Father of his country—it was proper that thi 
should be done. But every father of a family, is Be 
authorized, to contribute both for himself and his 
wife, and each of bis children, and any man me 
contribute for bis relatives, or for any of his po 
neighbors wlio are unable with-convenience to - 
spare one dollar, we trust every native born ¢ite — 
izen of the United States, will aval himselfof 
the present opportunity of manifesting his high 
regard to the memory of the man FIRST IN WAR, © 
FIRST IN PEACE, AND FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF 
HIS COUNTRYMEN, and that it willnot be longe 
our country shall exhibit to an admiring world, 
abundant jrouf, that the adage, that Republi 
always ungrateful, is a libel on the American 
People. ‘ 
MEMORY OF WASHINGTON. 

Peorte or Amenica! Thirty-six years have 
rolled away since the bedy of your beloved 
Washington was consigned to the humble 
chre in which it now reposes. -The melan 
event threw the whole nation into, tears, and the — 
determination of your Representatives to erect a. 
monument to his memory, worthy of his snblime 
virtues, was, then, every where, hailed with de- 
light. But no memorial of your gratitude and — 
veneration is yet visible. ‘The stranger’and s0- 
journer in your country has still to ask, where yw 
the NATIONAL MONUMENT, sacred to the memery ~ 
of your illnstrions Washington. and dedigatéd to — 
public and grivate virtue? Where shak 1 look 
for the evidence of the gratitude of the Ametican, 
People to the man, who, under Providence,made 
them what they are? Alas! as a national me= 
morial itis no where to be found. 

Americans! Let not this generation pass away 
before you prove to the world that the memory of 
your beloved Chief is still held in veneration, 
and his great virtues and services stul cherished 
in your hearts; that the cold neglect, so long G- 
vineed, shall no longer disgrace the character of 
your country, and that you yet have the patriotism 
and feeling which become the countrymen. of 
Washington. ‘s 

Americans! You are now called upon, per 
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haps for the last tiie, to respect your own char- 
acter and that of your covntry, hy doing honer to 
the mewory of him to whom you owe so large a 
debt of gratitude. A monument is about to be: 
erected under the direction of a Society, establi 
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of the American People, The sum reqmred from) cealed, that nothing but a criminal indolence ant 

each is but small, that each may have the honors shameful want of enterprise on the part of 

of contributing to so. noble an object. That no/agriculturists, can prevent a rapid annual increase 

ene may complaia\of not having an opportunity) of the fertility of the lands of East Tennessee, 
to share in the glory of such an undertaking, andj by which,at no distant day.it would be rendered 
to show the respect and gratitude he feels, all will) one of the most delightful sections of the Union. 
be called on-for their aid, and from all, old and Let but one individual in each ne.ghborhood pur- 
young, male and female, that aid is expected.— sue a judicious system of agricultural improve= 
With the aggregate thus obtained, a monument, ment, with energy and zeal, and the country will 
will be erected which, like him in whose honor it! soon exhibit a renovated and flourishing appear- 












is to be constructed, will be without a parallel. in 
the world. Every where the memory of the 
Father of his country is held in véneration; and 
let your contributions be in proportion to that 
veneration. The time has come when the stigma 
of ingratitude shall be blotted from the escutch- 
eon of the Republic and the American People 
will no longer be taunted with indifference and 
apathy to the memory of their illustrious Patriot. 

Fellow-Ciiizens! ‘The monument to the erec- 
tion of which you are nuw catied upon to con- 
tribute, must be worthy of yourselves, of your 
country, and the man to whom it is to be dedi- 
cated. It will bea monument not of Washiagton 
alone, but of the gratitude, patriotism, muoifi- 
cence, anc taste of the People of the present age 
of the Republic. It is intended, therefore, to 





make it at once stupendous and elegant, that it 
may be an object in which the present generation 
will glory, and at which future generations will) 
admire and wonder. To do this a general con-! 


ance—the value of its lands will be doubled, 
its population will be increased, manufactures 
will spring up, internal improvements will be ef- 
fected, universal education will diffuse in- 
telligence and virtue, and general prosperity will 
overspread the land. But to accomplish objects 
so grand and magnificent, they must recellect, 
that the aid of government is essential. Letthe 


farmers therefore, diligently endeavor to inform 
themselves, what cancse of conduct, ia reletrom 


to their interests, the Legislature ought to pursue, 
and let them make known their wishes by peti- 
tions and memorials, particularly on the subject 
of internal improvement and education. They 
are the great body of constituents, and if they 
will do their duty, their representatives will” not 
dare to omit the performance of theirs. Every 


‘thing therefore depends on the intelligence and 


patriotism of the Farmers. Letthem but realize 
the extent of their power, and the high obligations 
it imposes; let them discharge these obhgations 


tribution of even the small sums required, (and/ with fidelity to themselves, to their children and 
which every one can afford,) will be sufficient.—| to their country, and they will speedily witness, 
For these the agents of the Society are authorized;as the necessary result, a rapid increase of pros- 


to call upon each of you; and it is expected that! 
so American will be found so indifferent to his 
OWa reputation and the character of his country 
as to tefuse or withhold his mite from an object 
so noble, se patriotic, and so honorable to the 
American People. 

By order of the Board of Managers of the 
Washington National Monument Society. 

GEO. WATTERSTON, Secretary. 











If, as we have no doubt is the ‘fact, the im-| 


perity, hitherto unexampled in the annals of man- 
kind. Ep. T.F, 


From the Farmer & Gardener, 
Enteresting Correspondence. 


Extracts from a correspondence recently held between 
a gentleman of Baltimere county, formerly a resident 
of the Eastern shore of Maryland, and a gentleman 
residing in ‘Talbot county. 

a 





, Baltimore county, May 7th, 1835. 
My dear Friend—When spending a fow days 


provement stated in the following correspondence at your hospitable mansion in the beginning of 
can be effected on the exhausted lands of Mary- April, while dining at our mutual! friend ****#** 
land with their very limited means of making *********s, | think | heard it remarked, that the 


manvre—what may not be done by the farmers of 
East Tennessee, who with the abundant supply 
of vegetable matter always at their command, can, 
by ecenemy in the use of it, make as much ma- 
nure as they can haul out; and who, moreover, 
from the abundance ef Limestone and fuel te be 
found on almost every farm, can, by a little ener- 
gy and enterprise, procure lime to any desired 
extent, and at a very trivial expense? The troth 
is, and the public good, as well as their own in- 
terest loudly demands, that it should not bé con- 


general average of a crop of wheat in your coun- 
ty would net amount to more than seven bushels 
to the acre, though there were afew estates fur- 
nishing exceptions highly honorable to the saga- 


‘city and enterprise of their proprietors. After con- 


ning this matter ever in my mind since my return 
home, I have arrived at the conclusion, that I must 
have misunderstood the remark made,as J believe 
by our valued friend **** *****#*#**#* Who if | 
understood your observatien to me, on our 


1 


way 
back to your house, w 


vas one of those gentlemen 
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being my present impression,will you be so go 
as to state tome whether I was mght in my On- 








HREREEE HEEHEE DD % 
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3 I regret to say, is a sma 
the best we can do with our’ 
We have no alternative between remait 
derstanding of 7 bushels to the acre of wheat be-|tented at this, wretchedly as it repays 
ing a fair average for your county. | have anjlabor and expense, and to geing west; 
object in making this inquiry, which I trust will|cannot afford to manure. None of usa 
be esteemed a pardonable one by our friends in|nure enough on our farms,and it would co 
T'albot, who may not have fergotten that I was|than the land would be worth to bring as 
born and raised on your shore: and spent the hap-|lime from Baltimore.{ So you see] have 
piest days of my life there. losophy enough to content myself under wh 
Yours, most obediently, cannot better, having determined never te rer 


Ree 

























“Talbot county, 
My Dear ———” 


17th May, 1835. pretty far for an American to trace back, and 


from the soil where repose the bones of my fath 
my grand-father and great-grand-father 








such is the true history of the case; for from the 
window of the room in which I write, I can 











Your obliging favor would have beensoon-|see the graves which hold the bones of alt 
er answered but that when it reached my home, |of them. But this is a delicate key and I shall 
in due course of post, | was absent on the eastern |get the blues if ] touch it much longers. Sot bid 
Y’rs sincerely, 


shore Of Virgiila, Wucuce I did not return untillyou adieu.” 
Saturday last, and have been so engaged since,on 


—_—_—— 
my farm, that I have not had time to answer the ~— 
inquiry contained in yours of the 7th inst., until “City of Baltimore, May 21st, 1885, 


the present moment. You know whataninroad| My Dear Friend.—Being in town to-day and 
a week’s absence makes in a farmer’s business at |calling at the post office, I received your. hi 
this busy period of the year. So much by way jesteemed favor of the 16th inst. and as I 
be detained in town all day, and am not 
larly engaged myself,my better half being 
full well isinduced by feclings alike honorable jed with that most agreeable of all occupations—te 
a lady—shopping, I have sat me down to an- — 
You ask me if you understood the remark |swer you forthwith, and also to make a further in- 
which was made at table, while dining at my|quiry of you. Your apolegy for net sooner re- 
--’s;that the average yield was about |plying to mine of the 7th inst. was unneces- 
seven bushels to the acre of wheat. Yourunder-|sary, as from my knowledge of your cour- 
teous disposition, and punctual habit, | was 
ter, correct—the remark was that the general/fully satisfied that you had an apology, and a 


of apology, and now let me say a word or two in 
reply to the subject of your inquiry, which I know 


to your head and heart. 





neighbor 
standing was substantially, though not to the let- 


yield was 7 bushels for every bushel sown, and |good one. 


as we sew about a bushel to the acre,t your un-| Pray tell me what weuld it cost you to have 
derstanding was, of course, substantially correct.|marl delivered on your landing per bushel? 
What would it-cost you to have shells (for 1 
am told they can be had in ered 
garepratnce, the public interest seems to us to require] 5 your te = re eyes deliv A 
at the names of the parties should be given, as those y 8 pe yp 
concerned would then have a good opportunity of judg- 1 am somewhat inquisitive,but as | am interest- 
ing of the valuc of tho opinions advanced. Of the par-jed in obtaining the information, you will be pleas- 


— 


*In matters as important as those treated of in this 


_ that t 


ties to the present correspondence, we Can say, that from 
their standing, experience, and devotion to the cause of 
agricultare, their statements and opinions are entitled 
to the most entire confidence.—Ep. F. & G. 


+ A bushel of seed to the acre! We would respectful- 


ed to excuse me.”’ 


ly ask, whether this quantity is not entirely too small? “Talbot county, —— 


Our own opinion has always been that the generally re- 
ceived impression, that thin land required a great deal My Dear 


fess seed than strong. clayey or loamy soil, was more You say you are somewhat inquisitive and 
hypothetical than well established, either in theory or|must be indulged. You need not ‘have told me 


practice. De we not on thinly sown wheat and rye 





fields, see large, if not the largest yields of weeds? We| {There is ne necessity for bringing either lime or ashes 
do. Then the question occurs, would the demand upon |from Baltimore; the people of Talbot, and, indeed, af 
the whole of the Eastern shore, have ample res 
weeds had been supplied by wheat or rye, been greaterjin their oyster shells and marl beds, to bring their ola 
worn-out fields back to more than their driginal fertility; 
not, and have always thouSht that from 1 1-2 to 2 bush- but if they had not, they would find their interest, un- 
els of seed should be sown, and that either would pro-jder many circumstances of their locahty, in britiging 
duce a better and a cleaner crop than 1 bushel.—Enp. |the valuable fertilizing agents mentioned evendrom this 
Farmer & GARDENER. market.—Ep. F. & G. ; 


the nutritive properties of the soil, if the places of those 


than was required to suppert the former? We believe 








Yours, Sc. : 
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, 26th May, 1885. 
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vou were “inquisitive,” your interrogations would 
have sounded that fact; for you hardly give me 
time to draw breath, after answering your first 
question, before you pop down upon me with 
two others, and tell me too that yon must be “in- 
a .? as you are “interested” in knowing what 
Tcan be supplied with shells or marl at, on my 
Janding. ‘Though [ can’t fathom the source of 
your ttterest as you are not a batchelor,! will in- 
dulge you. Mar! or shells,y | think,would stand 
me about six cents when hauled out on my fields, 
thé first cost of both. that of hauling the first, and 
haulng and burning the second being consider- 
ed; but what farmer among uscould stand such 
expense? Yours, &c. 





Baltimore co., ——-~— » May Sist, 1935. 

My Dear Friend—1 sce from your last, that 
fhe same playful disposition—the same singleness 
of heart which characterized your conduct when 
we were together in by-gone drys, at our old Al- 
ma Mater1s possessed by you now; and may | 
be allowed to say that it is the ancient love which 
I still bear you, which is the source of the interest 
} feel at knowing the price at which marl & shells 
cau.be delivered on your place; having made this 
necessary explanation, ] will say to you in the 
spirit of our unbroken friendship, that | rejoice 
most heartily at the glad tidings you have borne 
to my ears. 

Butis it not positively disreputable to say, that 
you can obtain so efficient a fertilizer as marl, or 
burnt shells, and have them placed on yonr fields 
at 6 cents per bushel, and tosuffer those “heart- 
broken” fields to remain “heart-broken stil?” | 
ask the question,because J am sure you have nev- 
er seriously reflected on the subject, or sucha 
staie of things would not now exist. If your 
fields are “heart-broken”—they are not suffering 
that pang whichis the immediate precursor of 
death—it is that heart-brokenness which lovely 
woman is sometimes made to endure by one for 
whom she would at any time lay down her hfe— 
that heart-brukenness which kind treatment can 
almost instantaneously obliterate the effect ‘of. 
Your fields have been worked till they have ceas- 
ed to be productive; but they are naturally kind, 
and a little good treatment will restore them to 
their original fertility. Is itnot worth a triel?— 
You talk like a christian and a patriot about the 
soil that holds the bones of your honored fore- 
fathers.but does not that sacred soil, “hallowed 
by so many cherisied recollections,” demand 
something at your hands? Is it not entitled to 


{sit not strange that this gentleman should think of 
sending to Baltimore, or any where else, for “dime or 
ashes,” when he has mar! and shells at his own door? 

Ep. F. & G. 








some exertion? Toes it not merit an 
‘ring it back to what it was when your forefi 
found it? If no nobler motive shonld rouse you 
to action:—if no more praiseworthy emotion 
should influence the deed—IN’'TEREST Beck- 
ONS YoU onwanp—interest—that sordid pas- 
sion, which alike moves individuals and nations. 
tn using the term I mean no possible disrespect, 
either to yon ortoa single son or daughter of 
that glorious peninsula, where first | drew the 
breath of life. But interest—yes, interest, calls 
you to the rescue of those “heart-broken” fields, 
and if | convince you that such is the fact,! shall 
insist spon yourobeying the call—upon your 
rallying to the charge. 

Figures you know are the most certain wea- 
pons to use in matters where dollars and cents 
are concerned, and after laying down a few pre- 


liminary positions and stating a few facts, 1] shall 
then, 1n all courtesy and deference to your supe- 
tior claims to the character of an accountant, state 
an account current by which | mean to show, that 
you stand very much in your own light, not to 
make an effort to improve your iand; you need 
not make a heavy outlay at the onset—imptove 
20 acres first,§ and if in 5 years it does not yield 
as many bushels of wheat as 60 do now, | will 
give you my consent to abandon the projectas an 
impracticable one, and should it succeed, then, I 
need not tell you to go “forward;” for you wifl 
impatiently anticipate the word of command. 

I will suppose that I have a 20 acre field of 
yours in cultivation, and submit it to the usual 
rotation of corn, wheat, clover, clover, &c. for 10 
years. After stating its probable yield in your 
present plan of manuring for that period, | will 
state what, in my opinion it is capable of being 
made to yield, by the same rotation of crops, after 
being additionally manured with lime, or mar). 

According to your account your average crop of 
wheat is 7 bushels to the acre, and from then - 
formation I received from others while on my 
visit to you, four barrels of corn to theacre is a 
liberal average, sa aleo one ton of clover. Now 
[ propose that you put 200 bushels of marl, or 
the same quantity of oyster shell lime, to each 
acre of this 20 acre field—that is, that you put 
on 100 bushels per acre the ensuing fall, and 
another hundred in the fall of 1839, and that 


to 





§The writer should have carried his proposition fur- 
ther, and required his friend to improve 20 acres every 
year for five years—to improve 20 acres and wait five 
years to seo the result of it isa kind of standing-still- 
policy, which we have no faith in.—Up. F. & G. 

1 We think it would be better policy to apply the se- 
cond portion of 100 bushels of Jime, in parcels of 25 
bushels each year after the application of the first hun- 
dred bushels, that is 25 busiiels on the 2d, the samo 
quantity each of the 3d, 4th, and 5th years—by this 
course the soil would be receiving the bene St of it three 





years earlier than by the plan propozed.—Ep. F. & G: 
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you also continne ae sonication mat, bh 

quantity of manures as commonly made on your 
farm. Should you do what I recommend, | pro- 
mise you the folowing results. Your lwenly-acre 
field will yield you 5 bbls. of corn to the acre the 
first year, ten bushels of wheat the 2d, 2 tons of 
clover the $d year, the same quantity the 4th, 8 
bbls. corn the 5th year, 20 bushels wheat the 6th 
year, 2 tons of hay per acre both the 7th and 8th 
years, 8 bbls. of corn the 9th year, and 20 bush- 
els of wheat the 10th year. Now let mesee how 

‘the account will stand for the 10 years under 

the operation of the old and the new plan of treaty 

ment. 

Raised ona field of 20 acres old plan 























Amount of crops under the old Plan. 


—_— 





Clear gain arising from the applica- 
tion of lime or mar}, 
















1836 400 bushels of cornat 60 cts. §}240 00 pushed to a high state of fertility. ‘The first T 
1837 140 bushels of wheat at 125 cts. 175 00, have set down at 20 bushels tothe acre, a degree 
1838 20 tons clover, at $10 209 ool of prodnction, which Mr.******* *##8s8@®, ang 
1839 20 do do at 10 200 00\some other gentlemen of your own county, have 
1840 400 busneis oF cuin, cv °° @+e oolenachad: pow, rising foity buslicte ewe been - 
1841 140 do of wheat, at 125 175 00; \frequently raised in Various parts of the coun 
; 1842 20 tons of clover, at 19 200 00j)on richer soils to be sure, than yours, andon s 
' ~ 1843 20 tons of clover, at 40 200 00; perhaps; capable of producing more wheat than 
1844 490 bushels of corn, at 60 240 00 / yours can ever be made to yield; but ther when 
1845 140 do of wheat,at 125 175 00|f assume less than fifty per cent: as my highesta- ~ 
4 mount of production, | think I should be er 
i $2,045 00 ted, at least, to affirm,that I require of your g 
The same field manured as proposed, will yield) no oppressive burthen. aes! ee 
: in:—- But what is my maximum with respect to corn? 
3836 500 bushels of corn, at 60 cts. $300 00) why 8 barrels—40 bushels—surely this mistbe 
1837 200 do of wheat, at 125 250 00, allowed to be moderate; it is not one-third ofthe 
1838 40 tons ofclover,at $10 400 00 quantity raised by Mr. Semmes, of St. Marys 
1839 40 do of do at 10 400 00) county, of our own state, in the year 1834, and, 
1840 §00 bushels of corn, at 60 480 OO|it bears still less than that proportion to the quaii- 
1841 400 do of wheat, at 125 500 OOjtity raised on an Island in the James River, Va., 
1842 40 tons of clover, at 10 400 O0]as reported by Mr. Cabell. “Mr. Semmes? yield 
1843 40 do of do at 10 400 00}was 25 bbls. and 1 peck to the acre—Mr. 
3844 800 bushelsof corn, at 60 480. 00}27 1-6 bbjg. Ifthen,| task voor land lee thin ale 
1845 400 bushels of wheat, at 125 500 00jthird the quantity which it is within the ability of 
———_—|soit to bear, vou will certainly not charge owe 
$4,110 O0|being a hard task-master. With respect to 
Deduct as follows: clover, two tons to the acre is so common, | 
4,000 bushels of marl, or lime, so moderate an amount, that I shall not tres) 
at Gcts. $240-00 on your attention in an endeavor tosustain a pré- 
Interest on 2-2 for 5 years, 72 00 position so self evident. 
on the other 1-2 for 10 Do you admit the plausibility ofmy plan? 1 
years. 144 00 think I can see your open countenance bri 
— ingup, ond your candid tongue’ exclaimin 
$456 00 456 00 “why hang me, you have made. me almost a 
_: 'vert®—and if I have not drawn too largel 
Clear amount after deducting cost 3,654. 00 MY Powers of “second sight,” I hope tos 
- of manure, and interest, $ jin the fallengaged in the noble task of 


2,045 00 | ing those “heart-broken fields,” where “rep 


$1,609 00 good. 
—|mon property of all, and although its good eff 
Here then, my dear friend, after deducting the ‘lost upon the degraded, and that men.of vi 
first cost of the lime. o: mar!, whichever you may minds are not to be influenced by motives 
choose, together with the interest thereon,(and i in I have held up, the virtuous will hecome inspired 


ast rog bat ‘the interest 18 
you will find that you will have 
$ 1.609, by simply making an outlay 
that, in two instalments of $120 atint : 
years, through the means w hich | propose 
proving your fields} ever your present é 
“breaking” operation, of “taking all eutand pal 
ing nothing in.? The produce named by me a 
well avthe: prices, are arbitrary. you may abe 
bly say—so they are: but the yield. onder 
present plan, you will ac knowledge i is liberal; 
permit me tosay toyou, | conceive that the ime 
crease as laid down by me, is by no means large, 
The mazimum of production in wheat and:commis 
not 50 percent, of what has been raised on soils 































































ibones of yous forcfathers.” The example. x 
!good man in a neighborhaod never fails 
Eynulation i is a virtue which is the 










with the laudable ambition of doing as well as 
their neighbors, and by this means—by the 
mere force of example—if you will but set it, you 
may do an ‘calculable amount of good. What 
a delightful source of reflection it would be to you 
ten years hence, tolook aréund you and see a 
new face put on the cultivated portion of your 
part of our country—to see those “heavt-broken 
fields” of which you speak in such becoming 
termsof regret, teeming with luxuriant vegetation 
through your instrumentality. 1 am admonished 
by my paper that I havesaid enough, and as | 
have not room to say more, | shall leave the rest 
to your own good sense. 
Yours truly. 


THE CROPS. 


The crop of wheat in this section of the country 


was not avery abundant one. All that could be 
Spared bas Uecu old vx wall bo ove Guwil the Pver. 


The severe frosts of this month have injured the 
corncrops toavery great extent; itis therefore 
to be seriously apprehended that bread stuffs will 
be scarce and dear in the course of the ensuing 
spring and summer; it behooves all therefore to 
be economical in the use of their grain, and those 
who have to buy willin our opinion act wisely 
by laying in their supplies as soon as prac- 
ticable. We would recommend to_ farmers to 
be carefui in permitting their corn to become 
thoroughly dry before gathering, otherwise much 
of that which has escaped injury from the frosts 
will be spoiled by being cribbed while the cob 
isyet full of moisture. The . past season has 
been a peculiar one, and we think that on a care- 
ful examination it will be found, that corn will 
not be fit for cribbing at least until the last of 
next month. Let the cob however be carefully 
examined before pulling, otherwise we warn the 
farmers, that much of theircorn willbe destroy- 
ed. 

We hear that in some sections of the West, the 
Cotton crops also are greatly injured by the frost. 


PROFITS OF THE MULBERRY. 

Though it would seem probable that almost 
any farmer who bas 100 acres or more, if he 
waiderstood the subject, and was duly informed 
a§ to the profits of cultivating silk, would ap- 
propriate at least three acres to it, f will confine 
my calculations on the profils of a single acre, 
which the farmer can always extend or con- 
tract, to suit his views. 

A nomber of calculations have been given to 
the public, by different persons, all founded on 
experience, @nd probably ail true. 


have been made on different soils, and no doubt Ct 
with different management and different de- ty. 


it is naturally to 


grees of skill and care be 


TENNESSEE FARMER. 
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Seer ae 
pected they all differ. Probably the mean be- 
tween them may be relied on as a fair average 
result. ‘ 
Andrew Palmatier, Esq., of New York, bas 
given a statement from two acres, which divided 
will give the following for one acre. 

One acre of ground, fenced by mulberry 


hedges and set out with trees, $250 
Interest and additional expense 
during five years, 187,50 
The acre will then produce: $437,50 
From 5 to 10 years, 10 per cent. 
“ 10 to 15 “ 47 “ 
“ 15to 20 §& 112 « 


which will average nearly 45 per cent, for the 
first twenty years, and continue at 112 per 
by 


cent. afterwards. 

Mr. Fitch, who is cited as authority the 
Oucreiary urine ‘reasury, calculates 40 pounds 
of silk to an acre, and Mr. Storrs 60 pounds. 

According to the calculation of Mr. Palma- 
tier, an acre will pay on an average of 20 years, 
$205 62, and $490 a year afterwards. 

Mr. Fitch’s statement, allowing the silk to be 
worth 5 dollars per pound, would yield a gross 
amount of $160, and that of Mr. Storrs’ $240. 
Mr. Storrs has had much experience, and pro- 
bably his estimate may be relied on as the aver- 
age; though in a better soil, some one may 
have gone far beyond it.— Silk Worm. 


Tus Morvs Apa orn waite Iratian Mur- 
BERRY—In order to make assurance doubly sure, 
we would recommend to persons who may have 
sown the sced of this tree, the present season, to 
cover their plant beds as soon as winter sets in, 
either with straw er long stable manure, to be 
confined by aslight covering of small brush wood, 
which should be permitted to remain on the beds 
until about the middle of April, when it should 
be gradually removed, so as not to expose the 
plants too suddenly to the changes of the weather 
at tbat unsettled season of the year. This precau- 
tion will not be necessary after the first wiiter. 





Cullivation of Beet-Root Sugar in France. 

A hectare of land (nearly 2 1-2 acres) sown with 
beet, produces, in most cases, 2,400 kilogrammes of the 
root, which is equivalent to 47 ewt. 36 lbs. avoirdupois; 
and there are many instances in which a single grower 
lraises from 80,000 to 90,000 kilogrammes (6,260 to 
{7,095 ews.) The cultivation costs the farmer about 8s. 
{the 1,000 kilogrammes (20 cwt.) The quantity of su- 
gar extracted by the present precess is in the preportion 
of Zor § parts of saccharine matter out of 100 parts of 
the raw root. From the molasses, sugar is obtained, 





But as they and the pulp furnishes nearly as much fattening food for 


le as the reot in its simple state; the leaves also aro 
t after by 
is of the year wl 
_ Pri ntny 






Ae daty 


ren green fodder is not easi- 
ine. No. 24 
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GRASSES—Essar No. 5. 


By Abednego Robinson, of Portsmouth, New- 
Hampshire. 

To the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 

In closing my series on the subject of Grasses, 
I feel that | cannot more profitably occupy my 
pen than in describing a newly discovered grass 
in our part ef the country, which | fully believe 
may be-translated to the South with decided ad- 
vantage. It was first discovered on the estate of 
my neighbor and friend, Joseph W. March, Esq.,* 
a practical and scientific farmer—of whom I might 
say without flattery—-that he is one of the most 
enterprising and intelligent agriculturists in our 
country. ‘The extraordinary appearance of this 
grass, together with the equally extraordinary 
circumstance attending its growth, attracted the 
attention of this observant farmer, and he became 


e4 interested in it that he invited me to inspect it. 
with a view of obtaining my opinion of it. 


know neither its botanical nor commen name; 
but as a matter of justice to its enligntened dis- 
coverer, I propose to call it Marchiana. 

In beholding it, circumstanced as it was, I cen- 
fess I was struck with great astonishment. It 
was found in a small patch on a barren knoll, a- 
mong a few large rocks, where it evidently had 
never been ploughed, and was surrounded with 
an old bound sward, not producing grass of any 
description, more than two inches high, and that 
of the most ordinary kind. ‘This bunch or patch 


of grass, in October last, made a beautiful appear-| continual cropping : and especially will it prove a 
ance, it was about six feet diameter, even sward, blessing to those who may have lefttheirhomes, 


not in bunches or tufts. It stood perfectly erect. 
about four feet high, full of leaves, and althuugh 
it was late in the fall, and it had experienced 


heavy frosts, it was still perfectly green. This|thig most luxuriant grass have their old planta~ 


grass, by careful examination, was found not to 


possess perfect seed at the time, and it was, there-jthe culture of this grass, I shall not fail to give” 


fore, thought proper to let it remain in order that 


it might mature seed; but upon. subsequent ex-! should not operate to reduce the value of the oth=" 


amination, no seed could be found. Mean time, 
having experienced repeated heavy frosts, it be- 
come tinged alittle with red; the grass was then 
gathered, dried, hulls rubbed off, a thorough 


search made again for seed, but could not dis- 
cover any; but still hoped there were seed sojtion of the Ribbon, puzzle, or fancy grass, to the : 


smail or hidden, that they were imperceptible, and 


by carefully saving the chaff and sowing it, it}a cotton planter from Alabama, of the very first 
would be found to germinate; accordingly it was] respectability, who hoards at the American Hotel, 
Givided between Mr. March, and myself, and alin this city, informs me that he is cultivating it 
part sown in the fall, and a part left to sow in thejin bogs on his estate at home, with entire suc- 
Spring. This grass is of a small stalk, not as cess; that it produces three large crops in the 
large as timothy, but much fuller of leaves; its scason, and yields three tons at each cutting. He 

dead is branched into 3 or 4 parts, extending but|assures me also, that his neighbors are engaged 


Pn al 

*Mr. March is the same pa 
ed, some years since, the 
tracted 6o much attention throughor 





iotic gentleman who own- 





fini ig 


sbus, which at-/bundant crops of the best and most nutritive fod- 


so barren a spot, that no surrounc 
possibly be cut with a sythe, | think from t 
four tons could be produced from an acre of. 
unfavorable ground as described; and if its imp — 
crease under high culture should be in propot- 
tion to that of other grasses compared with this, 
its product woald beimmense. By oni 
it was discovered that there were a number OF — 
tsmall and apparently young, and very leafy bunehe 
es, which, to all appearance, had sprung from th 
supposed mother bunch : from these circumstan~ 
ces, I entertain a strong hope that it cam be pro= 
pagated from seed. If this by further experiment, 
should be reduced to a certainty, it can be cul- 
tivated to a greater profit than any grass yet with- 
in my knowledge. 3 
It possesses the following properties. It eg 
be cultivated to a very great advantage, om 
pnorest soils where no other grass known will 
grow at ali, and alora a very heavy product. It” 
will thus ensure a means of bringing any of the 
most worn down or barren soils to, and fit it for 
acrop. ‘This is the least that can be said of it. 
But if it proves to be a good fodder, and also will 
produce good feeding pasture, and will thrive well 
in a southern latitude, from the circumstance = - 
that it isa very late grass, and alsothatitisknowm 
to grow very Juxuriantly on the poorest soil, it 
will meet the wants of every agriculturist, the — 
Virginian, Marylander, Carolinian, or other plane 
ters that may have reduced their plantations by — 





































































worn out by bad tillage, and sought newer and 
richer soil; for they may safely return to their” 
old habitations and with but litle attention to” 


tions as rich as they wantthem. If 1 -suceeed in” 
information of it. This high encomium on it ~ 
er grasses spoken of by me; for they are all 
worth the praise given them. 

Before { conclude this essay, I will mention a 
fact which goes far to confirm the opinion which 
I formerly entertained with \respect to the adapta- 


culture and climate of the south. A gen 


in the same culture, and are. gratified beyond 
measure with its product, yielding as it does a- 





der: and this too, when they cannot find any 
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TENNESSEE FARMER. 















See acepeectoreieie 
other grass. to grow at all in their section of the 
country. AsepNeco Ropinson, of 
Portsmouth, N. Fl. 
Peacock’s Hotel, Baltimore. .. - 


SOWING GRASS. 


William Murphy complains that he canno! 
make grass seeds take on a stiff brownish 
clay,—proposes to apply 20 bushels of lime to 
the acre, and asks our opinion as to the expe- 
diency of the application. The lime should be 
quadrupled to produce a good effect, and even 
then its benefits cannot be ensured. We sus- 
pect the stiffclay was not sufficiently pulveri- 
zed, and that the grass seeds were sown in a 
dry time, and the roller not used—consequent- 
Jy that the seeds failed to vegetate fur want of 
Moisture, or from the earth not coming in close 
contact with them. We advise that 20 loads 
efmanuroe he enhstituted far the Pes, that are 
ground be well pulverize’, and rolled after the 
seed is harrowed in. A heavy bush drag may 
be substituted forthe roller. ft will pulverize 
the surface, and press the earth upon the seeds. 

Cultivator. 

Turnips must not only be kept free from 
weeds, but if not already done, they must be thin- 
nedso as not to remain nearer tlian six to ten 
inches apart, according to thesize they are ex- 
pected to grow. They will not bottom if tliey 
are crowded, whatever be the condition of the 
soil, or the species or variety cultivated. 

Cullivatcr. 





The Primilive Earlhs—are four, viz: clay, 
sand, lime, and magnesia. ‘These are the only 





earths which enter injo the composition of soils; 


they also enter in very minute portions, into the! 
Sand and clay are by far, 


organization of plants 
the most abundant; lime is required but in small 


* . . . ! 
proportion: every soil, however, is defective 


without it. Magnesia is found but in few soils; 


From the New York Farmer. 

Acricurtcrat Scnoors.—One of the graat- 
est services that could be rendered to society 
in the United States, would be the establishment 
of Schools where city youth might be educated 
for the occupation of agriculturists+—from 
whence they might be sent forth; not to prey 
upon the ignerance and credulity of the com- 
munity--to spread mischief and fitigation 
through the country—nor with the potent aid 
of the lancet and calomel jar, licensed to thin 
ont our scanty population, and rob the old la- 
dies of their legitimate occupation—but with 
the forms and souls of men, who know how fo 
eifn an honest subsistence from the fertile soil 
that lies ready to reward their labor. 

Let us consider the immense number of 
youth springing upin the shade of our larger 
towns, where, like vegetation in cellars, they 
otvetch thu Hasbs ta lank, Atictcss HHiVECNNY | 
how many are doomed to the ignoble task of 
hanging over 4 counter to chaffer with females 
—about the price and quality of their under- 
garmen(s—simpering falsehoods till they un- 
fearn the virtue of youth. 

Behold the muliitades who seek the ever 
yawning portal of ruin~-the glistening -bar- 
room! with its liquid poison gleaming serpert- 
like on the unwary eye—see them, their brains 
inflamed to madness, rushing to the hidden 
haunts of vice,x—the gaming table and the 
brothel!’ Then if the heart fail not from the 
sickening view, or if, perchance, necessity, and 
the close bonds of friendship, brotherhood, or 
dearer tics compe!,—witness the early bloated, 
blighted, ruined victim, sink through the 
tottering stages of an accursed state, till the 
grave seems almost too pure for such a thing! 

When the scene closes, and the eye rests on 
the pale, stricken form of the fond parent, whose 
countenance the quick flash of mental agony 
is desolating—then shudder! and ask yourself 
if there is no remedy for causes that Jead to so 


its place is well supplied by limo; its entire ab- Much misery. 


sence, therefore, is not considered any defect. 
Former & Gardener. 


Tue times—Woe scarcely open a paper that 


When will people learn fo chake off their 
foolish vanity, and yield to the dreadful dictates 
of experience, if not to those of common sense? 

Sippose a proportion of our city-born boys 











we do not see some startling narrative of murder, were sent, on approaching the age of puberty, 
suicide, riot, or attempt to produce a servile in-'{o an Agricultural School—where a considera- 
surrection in our country. These things owe ble part of their time might be occupied in the 
the or'gin of the feelings which prompt them to field or garden, performing such light tasks, 
some defect either in the physical const.tution, under the eye of kind instrectors as their 
or moral education of our people, or perhaps to strength will allow—-let them be taught all the 
both; bat be the cause whatit may, it should be knowledge commonly imparted at schools, but 
the business of all friends of law and order to instead of confining them 10 or 11 honrs, bent 
search it out and correct it; and as the evils spo- over a desk in a close-pent noisome reom, say 
ken of are grievous and afflictiva, such as no peo- half that time were appropriated to books, and 
ple «an long endure, the corrective should be the remainder to the combined pursuits af 
promptly applied.—L’armer & Gardener. lhealihfu! vigor, and the practical acquirement 
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he noblest profession man can follow. How 
easy and natural seem the means, by such a 
course, to providé for a large number of our 
youth, 

After training them through the danger- 
ous years approacling manhood, instruct- 
ing them in all the knowledge necessary for 
an enlightened practical agriculturalist— 
inuring them to toil, and fixing in their 
hearts principles of political and religious 
truth. Send them forth; they with the aid 
of parents and friends, snd with the facili- 
ties offered in the boundless fertile regions 
beyond us, might immedintely assume the 
station of reputable citizens—owuers of the 
soil, cultivated with skill and economy. -- 
How great the blessing such a prospect of- 
fers ! 

Many institutions have lately been estab- 
lished, combining manual labor with: intel- 
lectual improvement, and apparently with 
the happiest results; philanthropists in Eu- 
rope and America have made the experi. 
ment suzgested here, even among the bar- 
ren rocks of Switzerland, with wonderful 
success, 

One of the great advantages connected 
With Agricultural Schools would be their 
economy; enabling persons of very moder- 
ate means to obtain their benefits; for the 
labor of the pupi's,beiag well directed, would 





That Agricultural schools, sue 
here sngggested, are a source of 
vantage, unappreciated, as yet, in Amer 
and peculiarly adapted to our wants, 
be obvious to every reflecting mind, Tf 
this bint—by no means offered as an ort 
ginal one—shall be of the slightest servies 
it awakening public usolicitude on this 
deeply interesting subject, the writer wilh 
have gladly submitted his crude periods to 
the eye of the intelligeut reader. ears 
Crvis: 


~ 


aes ui. ge S 
From the Washington Republican. — 


\Entermal Himprovement and Universal 
on Hducation, ae 

No. & : 
TO THE PEOPLE OF TENNESSEE. = 


Fettow Cimnzens: 









Uninfuenced in the slightest degree by ang 
jother consideration, than a high regard to 

bes. and highest interests, those of yourehildren, 
and those of your posterity to the latest gemera- 
tions, Linvoke your attention, your calm, serious, 
jand deliberate attention toa subject, on the part: 
‘you shall act in relation to which, | most firmly 
ibelieve depends, not only your own and your 
ichildren’s individual prosperity, but the preser= 
jvation of the Hberties of your country, andthe 
intellectual and moral elevationor degradation of 
vour posterity throughout succeeding generations, — 


produce, not only all the sustenance requi- Oa a subject, big with consequences, so awfully ~~ 


red for the consumption of the establish. 


| ° ’ . pane v4 
;and so incalculably important to gourselve3 and 
| 


ment, buta surplus, whieh might be appro- to those whose interest should be not less dear 


-priated to the compensation of teachers, and 
to contingent expenses 


Whether the desideratum in question is 


to be obtained by the co-operation of ma- 
ny, inthe form of Societies, forthe 


who might offer a model for others, or by 
whatever means, must be a subject for fu- 
ture consideration. 
Oberlin and Pestalozzi were men claim 
ing no rank among tie great spirits of the 
~Jast age; they were humble philanthropists, 
whose heads and hearts were full of the be- 
nevolent purpose of raising those around 
them from a degraded state of suffering and 
ignoraiice, toa condition worthy of intelli- 
gent beings. Such men are to be found 
every where; once give the subject aa im- 
pulse, and those will not be wanting who 
can accomplish the object ia view, and sat- 
isfy the wants of society. 


. 


promo.| 
tion of such an objeet, or hy the concen-! 
trated energies of some gilted individual, 


ito you than your own, is it too mach to expect 
ifrom you, the closest and most serious investi 

ition of which your faculties are capable? Will 
‘you, by the indulgence of mental indolence, or 
ito gratify a momentary, short-sighted and sordid 
selfishness, not only throw away that abundant 
i prosperity which is now completely within, your 
grasp, but consign your children and your coun- 
try ‘to all the horrors of anarchy and despotism 2 
I beseech you, weigh well the consequences 
which must necessarily resuit from that course of 
conduct which you sball now adopt, and see to it, 
that you do not wantonly and heedlessly bring 
down upon yourselves, the bitter remorse of your 
own consciences, and the loud and deep curses 
of those very children, for whose happiness and 
welfire you now think you feel so deep and 
anxious a solicitude. These dreadful and ap- 
palling consequences | assure you, it is now 
completely in your power toavoid; nay, you can, 
and you may, with certainty avoid them, by a 
course of conduct, which Patriotism, Philanthro- 
py, and self-love, all conspire to demand at your 
hands. If deaf to the calls of these, you will 





































still fold your arms in inglorious apathy, closethe 
eyes of your minds against the perception of 
trath, and steel vour hearts against all the noble! 
and generous emotions of our nature, be assured, 
that a dreadful retribution awaits you, and your 
helpless and uaoffending offspring must be the 
melancholy victims of your voluntary and criminal 
indifference to rour own, and to their highest 
and best interests. Let no man act on the false 
and stupid supposition, that what is every body’s 
business is no body’s business; but en the con- 
trary, Jet every man say, what is the sober truth, 
my own present interest, the future interest of 
my children,and the lasting interest of my coun- 
try, all call loudly on me to exert myself to the 
utmost of my ability, however small that ability 
may be, should it even extend no farther than 
the raising my single voice, in demanding of the! 
Legislature of the State, the INTERNAL IMPRove- 
MENT of the country, and the establishment and 
vigorous and energetic prosecution of a wise end 
jndicious system of Universat Epucation. 

I propose, ia one or more succeeding numbers, 
to establish beyond a doubt, the truth of the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

ist. ‘That the speedy adoption and the vigor- 
ous prosecution of a wise system of Universal 
Edycation is the only possible means by which 
our free institutions can be preserved for any 
considerable length of time. 

2d. That a judicious system of Internal Im- 
provement, is the best, if not the only means, of 
providing the funds necessary to defray the ex- 
pense of Universal Education. 

$d. That by such a system, those funds can be 
raised throughout all future time, not only without 
a resort to taxation, but with great advantage to 
the people im a pecuniary point of view. 

4th. That the combined effects of Universal 
Education and Internal Improvement would be, 
the elevation of the niora} and intellectual char- 
acter of the people, the increase of the population, 
the strength and the resources of the State, the 
happiness and prosperity of the people, and the 
perpetuation of Free Government: and lastly, 

That even were it possible, that taxation should 
be required for the accomplishment of these 
great objects, its amount’ would not be burthen- 
some to the people, or even calculated to impede 
their prosperity, or their’ progress towards the at- 
tainment of wealth, while it would ensure to 
them, benefits incomparably superior in value, to 
all those, which any nation, in any age or country. 
has ever yet derived from the expenditure of 
the public revenue for any other objects what- 
ever. 

I shall then suggest a mode, by which the peo- 
ple can and ought to secure the passage at the 
present session of the Legislature, of such laws 
as will be necessary te ensure the creation and 








prosecution of wise and judicious systems of In- 
ternal fmprovement and of Universal Education. © 
People of Tennessee, to convince you of the 
truth and incalculable importance of the foregoin 
besitions, J ask only your candid and usbisdeed 
attention, and should I be successful in stimula- 
ting you to the adoption of such measures, as 
will secure the results at which I aim, } ask no 
reward at your hands, not even your thanks.— 
The approbation of my own conscience, and 
the anticipation of the blessings, which 1 know 
that such measures cannot fail to confer on our 
posterity, and on our common country, will be 
to me an abundant reward for the utmost exer- 
tion of which my feeble faculties are capable. 1 
well know, that before the great results at which I 
aim, can be obtained, even by the most vigorous 
and united exertions of the Government and peo- 
ple of the State,that the heart which now anxiously 
desires to promote your happiness and the digni= 
ty and welfare of your posterity, will have ceased 
to palpitate, and that the hand which new traces 
these lines will lie cold in death. But I know 
too, that the immortal spirit will then have entered 
upon another state of existence, one, in which, 
your applause or ycur censure, will be alike in- 
different, but in which, the consciousness of have 
ing honestly and zealously endeavoured to pro- 
mote the happiness and to elevate the intellectual 
and moral character of my fellow men, will still 
accompany me, and J trust, form an ingredient 
of happiness, of far greater intrinsic value, than 
all the honors or rewards which it isin your pow- 


erto bestow. + ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


It is with the most heartfelt satisfaction we 
perceive, that the spirit ofthe people is every 
where aroused in favor of this grand object. E- 
ven Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
States which have long lagged behind all others 
in the confederacy, are fast awaking to a correct 
view oftheir owninterests. Inthis section of the 
State an impulse has at length been given to the 
public mind on thissubject which augurs well for 
the public prosperity. “The present legislature 
ifapprised of the feelings of their constituents, 
cannot fail to see.that ifthey wish to retain their 
confidence, their efforts for the internal improvee 
ment of the state must be coextensive with her 
resources. Nothing short of this can or ought 
tosatisfy the people. We trust that the system 
which may be adopted, will be so devised, as to 
render internalimprovement the means of sus- 
taining universal education, an object of even 
still greater importance than itself. Internal im- 
provement may and will enhance the pecuniary 
prosperity of the country to an immense extent, 
but universal education alone can preserve its 
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- our estimation, it is not so very honorable to our 








liberties. Let this never be forgotten, and there- 
fore let great care be takento render the first 
subservient to the attainment of the second ob- 
ject. This caneasily beeffected, nay it is one 
ofthe strongest and most powerful recommen- 
dations of asystem of internal improvement, that 
it can be made to yield a perpetua: fund ade- 
quate to the expense of educating our whole pop- 
ulation without taxes on the people! Legisla- 
tors of Tennessee! will you not now lay the foun- 
dation of a systemwhich will immortalize your 
names, enrich your country and entrench its lib- 
erties behind a barrier,which will defy the assaults 
of time? Weimplore, we beseech you, to realise 
your awful-responsibilities, to yourselves, to your 
countiy, and to your God.— Wash. Repub. 


NOBLE GENEROSITY. 

We understand that some time since an English 
gentleman bequeathed £200,000 sterling, about 
one million of dollars, to his son, and if he should 
die without children, then to the United States, 
to bt applied to the creation and support of a 
National University at Washington City. The 
son has died without children; and the money is 
under the care of the English high court of chan- 
cery, by whom our Government is informed, that 
itis at their disposal! This bequest is highly 
honorable to the donor, but we confess, that in 












are becoming the order of the day. 
are we coming to?” asks one—‘Where 
laws?” asks another. Where,we ask, is @ 
boasted virtue of the people? Make men mo: 
al and virtuous, and they never will become 
otous. It is the damning influence of infidelat 
and licentiousness, thatis breaking the bands 
social order and blighting the institutions of 
country.--Greensborough Patriot. 








ETENXES. 
There are in the United States, 15 Universities, 46 
Colleges, 21 Medical and 21 Theological Schools. 


It is supposed that seven hundred and fifty millions of 
newspapers are circulated annually in the United States! 


TraveLtinc.—The Cincinnati Gazette supposes that 
«pwards of one hundred thousand strangers pass through 
that city in the course of a year. The New York Star 
says, that in tiie same period half a milhon pass through 
the city of New York. 

It is computed that the State of Vermont contains 
20,000,000 sheep, which produce annually $4,000,000- 
worth of wool. 

It is estimated that no less than two million pair of 
Shoes have been made, during the present year, in Lynn, 
Mass., which gave employment to near 4000 persons, , 


SHORT SAYINGS. 


He who stands in need of forgiveness, [and who does 
not] should be ready to grant it.—Seneca. 





The greatest riclies a man can possess, is to know how 





own government, that we should have so shame- 
fully neglected one of the last and most earnest} 
recommendations of the Father of his country, ! 
the illustrious Washington, as thereby to have; 
furnished an inducement to'an European friend 
of science, to bequeath to us a legacy, for the 
purpose of aiding us,in carrying it into execution. 
May our State and National Governments from 


to live ona limited income, with a contented mind.—= 
AAT. 

“We ought to regard our servants as friends in an ine 
ferior state.” So said Plato, and prudence justifies, and 


Christianity consecrates the sentiment. : 
“The Grains are God’s bounties--the Flowers 

his smiles.”— Sir Isaac Vewton. 
“Education.— A better safe-guard for liberty 





this time forth discharge their respective duties to} 
their constituents, with such ability ane fidelity, 
as to render the aid of foreigners unnecessary to 
the falfilment of the first and highest duty,which 
as a nation, we owe to ourscives, to our pusterity 
and to the human race.—J6. 





than a standing army. If we retrench the 
wages of the school-master, we must raise the 
wages of the recruiting sergeant.”—Edward 
Evereti’s Toast. + Uae 





TENNESSEE FARMER. 
We have received the eleventh number of this valua- 
ble paper, which fully sustains the character which the 





MOBS, &e. 

Tt has been suggested, as a means of guarding 
against riots, that laws should be passed, re- 
quiring all damages occasioned by mobs ta be 
assessed upon the community 
occur. 


in which they’ 
Such, we believe, is the case in En- 


preceding numbers had led us to look for. We also re- 
coived a re-printed copy of the first number, greatly im- 
proved in its typographical exccution. Owing to the 
inferior manner in which a few of the first numbers of the 
Farmer has been printed, Jadge Emmerson was induced 
to re-print them, and the first number having been fin- 
ished, is now furnished to subscribers gratuitously, and 


appears in a dress suitable to the merits of the 
gland, and most other Exropean countries.— and equal to the subsequent numbers. 


paper, 
The more we soe 


The enactment will be still more efficacious, this paper, the more solicitous do we feel that its en- 


by providing that the money necessary for the. 
indemnification of such 
by a poll tax. 


_ '&-tronage of the community. 
losses should be raised 'terest ceases to be sustained in Tennessee, we may well 
This would make it as much say the great and leading interest of the State has failed. - 


terprising and able editor should be sustained by the pa- 


When the agricultural m- 


for the interest of the poorer classes to prevent We must trge it upon every farmer in Tennessee to sub- 


tiots, as that of the rich. 


scribe for this paper, not only for ns own benefit, bat, 


for the purpose of sustaining the most important interest 


Assassinations, riots, mobs, conspiracies. §c.fof his State.—[Knowville Regisler. 













































aoe one at, Reece mcrae 


Oars ror Honses.—Oats broken in a mill, for horse. ADDITIONAL LIST OF 

feed, are considered to prove doubly nutritious to those Mycasau Parties, Monticello, Wayne co’ty 
ven whole. Also, boil corn and give the horse the Jesac N, Hurracrz, Wayne county Konteche: 

Rox in-which it has been boiled; the result-will be, that yi, Cuton, Olympus, Overton county W. Ten 

fustedd. of six bushels in a crude state, three bustels so Jaywes Campneny, Attakapas, Louisiqua. r é 

prepared will be found to answer, and to keep the ani- Jayes W. Bicawen, Madisonville, Monroe co., E. Ten. 


mal in superior vigor and concition. F 
7 on.| FRUET TREES, PLANTS, &e. 


Dar Asnes pestroy Licz on Fowis® 
fined, or when simply roosting, in an enclosed house, FENEE Subsg@ber offers for sale, at the Monrcomeng 
hens are apt to become infested with lice, in the warmer, #2 Nunseny, near Clarkesville, Tennessee, 50,000 
months. Dry wood ashes, put on the ground whero Apple Trees, 25,000 of which are of large size, tho 
they dust themselves, will, say3 a fariner, who has given balance last Spring’sgrafls, comprising hearly one fan. 
miuch attention to poultty, very soon entirely freo thom. dred kinds, selected with great care; 11 kinds of Grapes, 

New York Farme (the most celebraicd for the table and for wine, which 
|have proved to be suitable to our climate; and 23 kinds 
Ad ¥ s* 

A Most important tesson.—lLet acéuracy and pre- of Strawbernes. 5 ; Pipe: x 
cision in- forniing your plans, and energy and vor in|. ihe following have lately been obtained from New- 
executing them, be prominent traits in your character. York, Philadelphia and other piaces, ane will be sutfi- 
Regard procrastination, or the postponing till to-morrow ciently increased and-for-sale next fall, (1836,) viz: 





























' } ; 6 y I »6 ’ Pears. amone them: ) 
what could and oaght to have been « } : ble Sg tise iL . aie ox ue Rey . arid of the 
; SY elebrated new Flemish Pears Jat rouuht inte "| 
disposition to be content with probability where cc : tas: io asa, o ss pe Cly brot gut into aeues 
; “ A y the i rlicultur Sucietier Furon 4 
ty is attainable as vices, no less int am DS ELOFCOreeral"CUcreayrey Ot Sea 
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corts of Plams—47 of Peaches 





, French, English and 
American varielics—14 of Cherries—4 of Necterines— 


than they are injurious. ; 
. iP 




































SES inteits tous yes a cots—S of A!lmonds—3 .cf Mulberries—4 of 
ORAS PRAT TAT. brinces—5 of Figs—44 kinds of Gooseberries—14 of 





spberries—2 of Medlars—5 of Fil- 
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